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Iffttrttal of tb Sonets of ^rts* 



FRIDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1869. 

♦ 

btesiGNS for Channel Steamers. 

The very defective state of the accommodation 
afforded by the Channel steamers, plying between 
this country and the Continent, having been 
brought under the notice of the Council, they 
have determined to offer the Gold Medal ot 
the Society, and the large Silver Medal of the 
Society, for the best and the second-best block 
model of a steamer, which shall afford the 
most convenient shelter and accommodation to 
passengers on the deck of the vessel crossing the 
Channel between France and England. The 
steamer is not to exceed in tonnage and draught 
the best vessels now in use between Folkestone 
and Boulogne, and the model must be on a scale 
of a quarter of an inch to a foot. The models, 
marked in cypher, are to be sent in to the Society 
of Arts' House, John-street, Adelphi, on or 
before the 1st November, 1869, with a sealed 
envelope, giving the name and address of the 
designer. 

The Council reserve the right of with- 
holding either or both medals, in case, in their 
opinion, the models sent in do not possess 
sufficient merit. 

The following particulars of the South- 
Eastern Channel steamers, Victoria, Albert 



Edward, and Alexandra, are given for the con- 
venience of competitors, but it is not intended 
to confine the designs to them, except as to 
tonnage and draught : — 

Length between perpendiculars, 200 ft. 

Breadth of beam, 24 ft. 

Depth underside of deck amidships, 12 ft. 6 iri.. 

Draught of water, 7 ft. 

Bow, clipper. 

Stern, elliptic. 

Rig, polacca with two masts, luj* fdreSail, j£aff mainsail, 

Staysail, and flying jib. 
Engines, oscillating. 
Paddle wheels, 17 ft. 6 in. diameter. 
Tonnage, 568 tons. 
Speed, 17 miles an hour. 

Subscriptions. 
The Michaelmas subscriptions are due, and 
should be forwarded by cheque or rost-offece 
order, crossed " Coutts and Co.," and made 
payable to Mr. Samuel Thomas Davenport, 
Financial U nicer. 



framings of Siistttstimuh 

— — * 

EXAMINATION PAPERS, i860. 

{Continued from page 861.) 
The following are the Examination Papers set in the 
various subjects at the Final Examination held in April 
last : — 

MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
three hours ailowed. 

Feed Pump. 
A sectional side elevation and sectional end elevation, 
as per sketch, to be drawn to a scale of one-hali" (six 
inches to a foot). 
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Cast iron in section to be coloured indigo. 
Wrought iron in section to be coloured blue. 

Description. 

The plunger is If inches in diameter, and 10 inches 
long from the centre of the eye to the bottom ; the eye 
is If inches in external diameter, J inch in internal 
diameter, and A inch broad. 

The body of the barrel of the pump is 2 inches in 
internal diameter, and J inch in thickness. It is ex- 
panded at the top into a stuffing box 2 J inches in internal 
diameter, and 2f inches deep ; also J inch in thickness. 
Its top flange is £ inch thick, and the distance apart of 
the bolts is 5 inches from centre to centre ; the bolts are 
J inch in diameter, and 3 inches long, with hemispherical 
heads ; the cover of the stuffing box is 2J inches deep, 
and * inch in thickness ; its flange is 6 J inches long and 
£ inch thick. 

The pump barrel is expanded at the bottom, at a 
distance 9 inches from the top of the stuffing box flange, 
into a chamber 3J inches long by 2 inches deep. 

The centre line of each valve is 3^ inches from the 
centre line of the pump barrel. The valve chambers 
are 2 inches in diameter, and 1 inch deep. The valves, 
which are of brass, are 1|£ inches at their greatest 
diameter. The level of the top of the valve chamber is 
8^ inches below the top of the flange of the stuffing- 
box. 

The valves close. Openings 1 J inches in diameter, and 
1^ inches deep, the top of the openings being chamfered 
to an angle of 45° to make seats for the valves. The 
total depth of the valves is If inches ; a cylindrical piece, 
to prevent the valve opening too far, is cast on each 
valve ; it is & inch long by T \ inch diameter. 

The bottom of the pump is \ inch thick* and the 
height of the pump to the top of the flange of the 
stuffing-box is ll£ inches (including the thickness of the 
bottom). The extreme width of the pump is 12 inches, 
the flanges for the junctions of the supply and delivering 
pipes are 3 J inches in diameter, and 4 inch thick. The 
supply and delivering pipes are 1-^ inches in diameter, 
with flanges 3J inches in diameter by -^ inch broad. 

The diameter of the entrance and exit orifices is lj 
inches, and their centre lines are lj inches above the 
lowest surface of the pump. 

The covers of the valve chambers are 3 inches in 
diameter, f inch thick near the centre, and -fa inch 
thick at the edges. They are held down by screws J inch 
in diameter; the handles of the screws are J inch in 
diameter and 2J inches long; the total length ©f the 
screw and handle is 3| inches. 

The wrought iron clamps are j| inch deep by 1 J inches 
broad where the screw passes through them, and j inch 
thick where it clasps the side of the valve chamber ; they 
are similar in form to those shown on the sketch. 



The title "feed pump" is to be printed in block letters 

finch deep, and a scale of one-half showing a foot 
ivided into inches, with one inch divided into J of 
inches, is to be drawn below the title. 

If time permits a plan should be drawn below the 
•ectional side elevation. 

(To be continued.) 



NATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 

The first general meeting of the members of this league 
was held at BirminghHm, on Tuesday, the 12th inst. 
There whs a large attendance both of ladies and gentle- 
men, the latter including many of the most forward pro- 
moters of the educational moernent in all parts of the 
country. Mr. George Dixon, M.P., is Chairman of the 
Provisional Committee ; Mr. John Jaffray has accepted 
the office of treasurer, and Mr. Jesse Collings is the hon. 
secretary. A deputation from the Society of Arts, con- 
sisting of Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., Member of the 



Council, and Mr. Le Neve Foster, Secretary, attended. 
On the motion of the Mayor (Mr. Holland), Mr. George 
Dixon, M.P., was called to the chair. 

The Chairman, in his opening address, remarked that 
the movement which they had met to inaugurate was 
one of national importance, involving in its issues not 
merely the future material prosperity of the nation, but 
its intellectual, moral, and, he would venture to add, its 
religious progress. The originators of this movement 
had met with a response far exceeding their expectations. 
On their behalf, he offered a hearty welcome to the many 
eminent men who had come from various parts of the 
country to assist in their deliberations, and he trusted 
that they would all return home with a deeper sense of 
the importance of the scheme, and a stronger determination 
to exert all their influence in its favour. To create an 
irresistible public opinion was a work of the greatest 
magnitude, which would task their powers to the uttermost. 
The Chairman then read the letter from the Secretary of 
the Society of Arts (see last Journal, p. 863), which he 
said had afforded the committee great satisfaction. 
Still greater gratification had been afforded by a letter 
from a working man, who wrote as follows : — u I am an 
engineer ; and am at times utterly astonished at the fear- 
ful amount of ignorance among my fellow-workmen. 
In the works in which I am foreman, out of 200 hands 
not 20 either read the daily papers, or care for the wel- 
fare of their fellow-men. I assure you it is a deplorable 
fact, and if it was not for our glorious free library, it 
would be much worse. If I could do anything towards 
improving this state of things, I will willingly subscribe 
78. 6d. (a day's wages) every month. I know the want 
of education, as I could not write until I was fifteen." 
Having referred to the course proposed to be adopted on 
the occasion, he observed that the v were not met for the 
purpose of discussing their principles, Their platform 
was already laid. They had accepted the bases of their 
constitution, from which they must not vary. But what 
they had met to discuss was the best manner in which 
they could carry out their principles. The assembly was 
not a conference, but simply a meeting of the members 
and friends of the league, pledged to a certain course of 
action. The league was not answerable for individual 
opinions, but simply for the scheme which they had 
submitted for consideration. He explained that in the 
fourth clause of the means to be adopted, although it was 
stated that all schools aided by local rates should be 
unsectarian, it was meant that in all schools it should be 
prohibited to teach catechisms, creeds, and theological 
tenets peculiar to particular sects during school hours. 
The prohibition did not go beyond this, everything else 
being left to be decided by the school managers, who, as 
representatives of the ratepayers, would follow the best 
guides in such matters — mainly the wishes of the in- 
habitants of the district. The school managers would 
have power to permit or prohibit the use of the Bible ; 
but if sanctioned, the Scriptures must be read without 
sectarian note or comment ; and they would have power 
to grant or to refuse the use of the class-rooms, out of 
school hours, for the purpose of religious instruction ; 
but if granted, unjust preference must not be given to 
particular sects. He trusted they were all agreed — at 
least in that room — that the be st way of dealing with 
the religious difficulty was to put it on one side. Having 
decided to adopt the principle of excluding from their 
curriculum of primary schools all tho*=e religious subjects 
about which there were differences of opinion, they could 
leave the carrying out of the principle to the school 
authorities in the spirit of generous confidence, which a 
self-governing people ought to have, in the discretion of 
representatives whom it chose and could remove. 

Letters expressive of regret at inability to ,be present 
were read from the Marquis of Lorn, Mr. Jacob Bright, 
M.P., Colonel Svkes, M.P., Mr. T. Grieve, M.P., Mr. 
George Melly, M.P., Mr. Peter Ry lands, M.P., Mr. 
James Howard, M.P., Mr. Thomas Hughes, M.P., Sir 
Sydney Waterlow, M.P., Professor Huxley, Sir John 
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Lubbock, and many others. Letters were also read 
announcing the co-operation of the writers, from the 
Rev. Charles Kingsley, Sir Henry Hoare, Mr. L. 
Schmitz, Mr. E. H. Brodie, inspector of schools, Mr. 
J. C. Buckmaster, Mr. P. A. Taylor, &c. 

Mr. Edward Miall, M.P., wrote as follows : — " As I 
have already made you aware, I heartily concur in the 
' Object ' which the Conference has been assembled to 
promote, and generally in the * means ' to be adopted 
with a view to it. I am anxious, however, to reserve my 
freedom of action, as well as of speech, to the extent 
which I will, with your leave, endeavour to describe. 
With regard to the sixth article in the programme, that 
' the State or the local authorities shall have power to 
compel the attendance of children of suitable age, not 
otherwise receiving education,' I give in my adhesion to 
the principle involved. I confess I have tried hard to 
escape the necessity of acceding to a resort to compulsion 
in furtherance of the end we have in view, and have 
been driven only by the force of facts to surrender my 
objections to it. Consequently, I am a little more sensi- 
tive on this point than on others, and I can easily 
imagine modes of compulsion resorted to which I could 
not bring my mind to approve. I wish, therefore, while 
agreeing to the principle, to refrain from committing 
myself beforehand to any particular scheme for carrying 
it into effect. As to free admission to all schools aided 
by local rates, I suggest that the provision should be 
coupled with this condition, that in every case in which 
a school is rate-supported, it should be by a separate 
rate, to be called a 4 school-rate.' In order to prevent 
that non -appreciation of education which would inevitably 
come of the idea that it can be got for nothing, every 
ratepayer should be made to understand distinctly that, 
in availing himself of a free school for his children, he 
is but receiving back in value that which in proportion 
to his means he has paid for. He will readily under- 
stand and feel this, if he is periodically called upon to 
pay a specific rate for the purpose, and I think he will 
be the less disposed to trifle with the right he has thus 
acquired. My chief anxiety, however, is to guard myself 
from being committed, under the fourth article of the 
programme, to conclusions which in my honest 
judgment I reject. In that article, as now worded, 
I thoroughly concur. It is of the utmost importance 
that schools aided by local rates should be unsec- 
tarian. Denominational education I take to be the 
greatest obstacle to national education. It causes an 
enormous waste of teaching power. It misleads a large 
proportion of the public as to the true end of public 
schools, and it serves to stereotype instead of softening 
down religious distinctions. I do not believe it to be in 
any sense necessary. The public, generally, do not care to 
perpetuate it. The demand for it is almost exclusively a 
clerical demand, and I think the time has come for attempt- 
ing to get rid of it — cautiously and gradually, of course, 
but, in due time, effectually. But whilst I attach high 
importance to unsectarian education, I am bound to say 
I do not feel obliged to exclude the religious element from 
rate-supported schools. I would not insist upon it as a 
condition of receiving public aid, but neither would I 
insist upon its being eliminated from primary education. 
Thus much, I think, might be safely left to the decision 
of the local authorities — to be authorised to open and 
close their schools, if they please, with some catholic 
form of devotion, and to adopt the Bible as one of the 
books to be read, of course, protecting every parent from 
being compelled to subject his children to either. My 
reason is this : — I feel convinced that, if by ' unsectarian 
schools' the interpretation is to be the rigid exclusion of 
all religion from the schools, the nation will lose the 
very best teachers, for, ceteris paribus, they are the best 
teachers who bring a religious spirit and motive to their 
work. I am sure the working-classes, as a body, would 
not care to shut out Christianity altogether from the 
schools to which they send their children. I think it 
would be a mistake so tightly to tie up the hands of 



teachers as to make all reference to the great facts and 
jrecepts of Christianity a forbidden thing to them. At 
iny rate, it might well be left to the local authorities to 
•xercise their free choice in the matter. Such being my 
opinion, I beg to hold myself uncommitted to the article 
in question, if by the epithet ' unsectarian' be meant 
necessarily and exclusively * secular.' I have no objection 
to give public aid to schools confined to secular educa- 
tion ; but I do not think it would be wise to impose upon 
local authorities the obligation to shut out the religious 
element to this extent." 

The following is an abstract of the report of the Pro- 
visional Committee, which was read by Mr. Collins, the 
hon. secretary : — The document set out with a statement 
of the reasons which led to the formation of the National 
Education League. Alluding to the defe ts of the 
present system, which, it was urged, failed to meet the 
requirements of the country, it stated that voluntary 
efforts reached only the richer districts, and these im- 
perfectly ; while the poorer districts were left practically 
uncared for, Government aid being wholly dependent 
upon previous local expenditure. The reports of the 
Manchester Educational Aid Society and of the Birming- 
ham Education Society revealed a state of things cal- 
culated to arrest attention and excite alarm. An inquiry 
instituted by the Manchester Society showed that, in 
Manchester and Salford, the number of children of all 
classes, between three years and twelve years, was 100,000. 
Of these, only 55,000 were on the books of public ele- 
mentary schools, and of this latter number the average 
attendance was but 38,000. In Birmingham, out of 
35,018 children between the ages of three and twelve, 
| visited by the agents of the Education Society, only 
15,490 were at school. Of 45,056 children between 
three and fifteen years, 17,023 were at school, 6,337 at 
work, and 21,696 were neither at school nor at work. 
Of the 17,023 who were at school, 10,890 were under 
nine years of age. The results of such education as had 
been given were shown to be equally unsatisfactory. In 
Manchester, in 1,916 families visited, there were 1,660 
persons between the ages of twelve and twenty. Of 
these, 759 were unable to read. Out of 1,672 fathers, 
465 could not read; and out of 1,857 mothers, the 
number unable to read was 815. The facts thus ascer- 
tained are corroborated by the statements of the Bight 
Hon H. A. Bruce, in a recent address, in which, quoting 
from a report of the London Diocesan Board of Educa- 
tion, he said there were in London from 150,000 to 
200,000 children without the means of education, and 
that during the preceding five or six years all that had 
been done served only to prevent retrogression. The 
report of the Committee of Council (1867-8) demon- 
strated the inefficiency of instruction, even in the best 
primary schools — those under government inspection. 
Of the children attending, a large proportion were 
declared to be unfit for examination ; and of those ex- 
amined above ten years of age, " only 31*3 per cent, 
passed in the three higher standards without failure," 
those standards being of an extremely elementary cha- 
racter. Adverting to the present voluntary system, based 
upon denominational effort, the report maintained that 
the system could not cover in the future, with increasing 
population and more urgent demands, the ground which 
it had failed to cover in the past. Considering the new 
conditions of political arrangements, and the rate at 
which education had progressed, it would not be prudent 
to wait until the present system had received a longer 
trial. The advocates of extended education found them- 
selves obliged to conclude that the voluntary system had 
failed to meet the wants of the country ; that, consider- 
ing the new political conditions resulting from an ex- 
tended franchise, it would be imprudent to persevere 
with a system admitted to be inadequate ; and that, 
considering the right of all children to instruction, a 
national system was demanded, not less by justice than 
by expediency. Referring to the Bills introduced by 
Mr. Bruce and Mr. Forster, as marking the advance of 
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public opinion, it was remarked that the formation of 
the National Education League indicated a still greater 
and more important progress. It was felt by several 
gentlemen in Birmingham that the time had come for 
the establishment of an organisation uniting all those, 
throughout the country, who desired to promote a really 
national system of education, reaching all places un- 
provided for, based, as to means, upon local taxation, 
supplemented by imperial grants, becoming, therefore, 
unsectarian and free, and having the power to compel 
attendance as the only way of overcoming parental 
neglect. Accordingly, at the beginning of this year, 
the National Education League was formed upon a 
basis which the founders regarded as fundamental, and 
upon which educational reformers throughout the 
country were invited to join the league. It was now 
proposed to complete the working organisation of the 
league by electing a council and an executive com- 
mittee, charged with the transaction of general busi- 
ness, the appointment of officers, and the formation of 
branch committees. The last-mentioned work had 
already been commenced. It was intended that it 
should have been deferred until after this meeting ; 
but the response to the invitation of the provisional 
committee was so great, that it was found necessary to 
form branch committees without delay, and branches 
had accordingly been constituted in London, Manchester, 
Bradford, Bristol, Leicester, Sheffield, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Buddersfield, Exeter, Bath, Warrington, Devonport, 
Carlisle, Merthyr Tydvil, Wednesbury, South Hants, 
and the Isle of Wight. With reference to the funds 
necessary for carrying on the operations of the league, 
it whs thought desirable to abstain from issuing an 
appeal until after the general meeting of members ; but 
a number of gentlemen (twenty), having the work strongly 
at heart, have offered sums amounting in the aggregate 
to £15,000, to be paid by instalments spreading over ten 
years. As regards the general meeting of members, it 
was thought desirable that it should be held annually, in 
different parts of the kingdom. It is proposed that the 
council, to be chosen at each annual meeting, shall be a 
consultative body, assembling at such intervals and in 
such places as may be required, and shall include all 
members of Parliament who may join the league, large 
donors to the funds of the association, and at le;ist one 
representative of each branch committee. A body so 
numerous, and consisting of persons so widely scattered, 
being obviously too large for the transaction of current 
business, it is proposed to appoint an executive committee, 
to whom, subject to resolutions of the annual meeting, 
and the general revision of the council, shall be entrusted 
the conduct of the business of the league. This com- 
mittee will meet at the central offices of the league in 
Birmingham. The work of the league will be to collect 
and disseminate through its various branches, by means 
of meetings, publications, lectures, and otherwise, all 
available information on the subject of education; to 
stimulate discussion upon educational reforms ; to create 
and guide public opinion ; to influence members of Par- 
liament through their constituents ; to hasten and 
strengthen the action of government ; and to promote 
the adoption by the legislature of measures which shall 
ensure the education of every child in the country, and 
which shall provide instruction so accessible and so 
graduated, that the child of the poorest artisan shall 
have it within his power to fit himself for any position 
capable of being attained by a citizen of the United 
Kingdom. To this work the members of the league have 
set themselves with a serious conviction of its vital 
importance, and under a sense of personal responsibility 
and public duty ; and to this work they intend to remain 
constant until it is accomplished, and the reproach and 
curse of ignorance is wiped away from the land. 

The Ven. Arch'deacon Sandford, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said the great object of the league 
was to provide the means of education for every child in 
England and Wales ; and, as a pastor of 30 years' 



standing, in view of so momentous a subject, he felt they 
stood in presence of an overwhelming necessity ana a 
great material danger. There were tens of thousands, 
of children utterly neglected, and for whom they wer§ 
answerable in the sight of God- He indorsed the report. 
It was their bounden duty to educate tfte wretched class 
of children referred to in it ; and hitherto the voluntary 
principle had failed. He had long been of opinion that 
they would have to resort to compulsory education; tp 
obtain such an education there must be n, rate ; and in a 
country like this, with so many denominations and 80 
many differences, it would be impossible to have ai^ 
education supported by rate, unless they had the teachmg 
undenominational. He was prepared to do what |ie 
considered his duty upon that point, even though ae 
stood alone. 

Mr. Geqege Dawson seconded the motion for the 
adoption of the report. The right pf the children pf 
the poor to be educated was now admitted by all ; that 
education must be provided out of the rates ; a rate, would 
reach the selfish manufacturer, and lay hold of the man 
who went to neither church nor chapel. The time had 
arrived when the nation must take the matter in nana, 
and the education must be altogether unsectarian. 

The resolution for the adoption of the repqrt was 
carried unanimously. 

Mr. Edmund Potter, M.P., moved a resolution for 
the appointment of 40 members as the executive pouncil, 
with power to add 10. It was, he said, a well known 
fact there were not less than four millions of our 
population in ignorance, and, as a consequence, living in 
crime and poverty. There was a large cIhss which the 
State religion had hardly touched — there was a hard and 
fast black line which denominationalism had not 
reached. Government would probably bring in an 
Education Bill next Session, but he urged the league to 
press theirs. 

Dr. Hodgson seconded the resolution, which, was 
carried. 

Professor Fawcett, M.P., moved a resolution to this 
effect : — ** That a Bill embodying the principles of jibe, 
league be prepared tor introduction to Parliament next 
Session." The resolution, he said, gave a pledge to the 
whole nation that the league was resolved to take prompt 
and decided action to secure an educational system for 
the people. The question had gone beyond the stage of. 
inquiry ; it was ripe for legislation. A reproach was 
too often made against such congresses as that. They. 
began with talk, it was said, it was talk throughout, and 
resulted in nothing. From that conference a Bill 
should emanate, and the people would be able to judge 
of their views, and decide upon the great question which 
had taken hold of public attention. It had been said 
that government intended to introduce an Education 
Bill, and, reposing confidence in the government, they 
should wait to see what was submitted. In reply to 
that possible objection, it would be only necessary to 
remark that, if the government measure came up to what 
they required, if it embodied the principles of the league, 
all they would in such case have to do, would be to 
withdraw their own measure joyfully and support the 
Bill to the utmost of their power. If the government 
Bill ignored any of their essential principles, and was 
such as they could not accept, the only course left to 
them would be to insist upon their own measure, and 
the two being before the country, the country would 
decide which they would support. It was impossible for 
a great body of men to be entirely agreed upon all the 
details of a programme relating to so important a. ques- 
tion, but what they should do was to sink minor points 
to secure a great object, and, for his own part, upon 
matters of detail, he was prepared to yield to the majority. 
In his own case he gntertained an opinion which differed 
from that of others as to free education. He would 
prefer that the parent be made to feel bis responsibility 
in the matter of the education of his child as in his 
clothing and maintenance ; but, although feeling 
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strongly upon the point, he would give way to the 
majority to secure a great and comprehensive system 
of education, such as that they were seeking. 

Professor Thorold Rogers seconded the resolution, 
which was supported by Mr. Lloyd Jones, and carried. 

A£ the afternoon sitting, 

Jar. Dixon, M.P., read the first paper, which was on 
u r the Best System for National Schools based upon Local 
Bates and government Grants." He said that the central 
idea }n the scheme of the National Education League 
was that the education of the people should no longer 
continue to be based exclusively upon the isolated and 
often fttfu} efforts of individu da, however valuable those 
efforts might be ; but that the State should become 
responsible for the education of the whole of its children. 
This responsibility need not involve taking charge of all 
existing schools. Where education wms being sitisfac- 
torily carried on, no further action from the State would 
be required. It would suffice if provision were made for 
t^e transfer to the school boards of those schools whose 
managers desired it. No measure for a national educa- 
tion will be complete unless it contained the following 
enactments : — The entire cost of erecting or m tint lining 
national rate schools to be del rayed out of the rates and 
taxes of the country, in the proportion of one-third 
from the former and two-thirds from the latter. The 

Principle of payments on results to be continued, 
'o^er to be given for the compulsory purchase of school 
lites. In every county and large municipality a school 
f}oard to be elected of the ratepayers or their represen- 
tatives* These boards should ascertain where schools 
were wanted, and see that they were provided ; should 
Negotiate the transfer of existing schools to the local 
authorities wherever such transfer was desired by the 
managers, or would be of advantage to the district ; 
should appoint committees to manage schools, or groups 
of schools ; should levy the necessary rates, claim the 
government grants, and pay all the expenses of the 
schools; should keep registers of all the children of 
school age in their district, and should appoint school 
officers to make out and periodically revise the above 
registers, and undertake the duty of enforcing attend- 
ance. The duties of these school officers might be per- 
formed by the schoolmasters in thinly- populated districts. 
The boards should provide also for the due repair and 
maintenance of the schools, and the punishment of 
absentees or their parents. By this plan, Mr. Dixon 
contended, they would by no means destroy the influence 
pf voluntaryism, and would retain the advantage? of 
local government, and avoid the evils of centralisation. 

Professor Thorold Rogers read a paper on the ques- 
tion as to the source from which the funds necessary to 
provide for the machinery of secular learning should 
come ; this was a point which ought to be settled at 
once. The Professor discussed the question at great 
length, and said that he was driven to recommend that 
the tax for education should be derived from the public 



The Rev. Dr. Steinthall, of Manchester, read the 
next paper. 

The discussion was initiated by — 

Mr. William Symonds, of Merthyr Tydvil, who ex- 
posed the abuses of the existing schools, and argued 
that the league might with advantage m ike its platform 
still broader and more comprehensive than was pro- 
posed. 

Mr. Appleoarth, of London, Secretary to the Amal- 
gamated Society of Carpenters and Juiners, reviewed 
the speech of the Archbishop of York at Liverpool, as 
to the proposal to introduce compulsory education being 
likely to meet with a h^trd reception at the hands of the 
working classes. He maintained that, from his ac- 
quaintance with the working classes, instead of being 
unfriendly to compulsory education, they were most 
desirous that the principle should be carried out to its 
fullest extent. There were two classes among artisans, 
the industrious and the dissolute. The latter were a 



burden to the former, and depreciated the advantages of 
education ; but the wish of the intelligent workman 
was that his less gifted fellows should be properly edu- 
cated. Those who did not value education should be 
made to value it. The working classes needed and de- 
manded good education, and he gave this advice to their 
friends, Gladstone, Bright, and Forster—" Don't be too 
long about it, or the working classes will take it out of 
your hands." 

Mr. Thomas Green, President of the Trades Council 
of Birmingham, also eulogised the scheme proposed by 
the league. 

Sir Christopher Rawlinson expressed his cordial 
adhesion to the programme of the league. He protested 
agiinst the work being entirely turned over to the 
government, fearing that in that case there would be 
jobbing and gross extravagance, and because it with- 
drew from local self-government one of the greatest 
sources of an Englishman's honour and pride. He con- 
cluded by eulogising the common school system of 
America, and urged that it should be the foundation of 
the English system. 

The discussion was continued by Sir Wm. GuiSB $&& 
the Hon. Auberon Herbert. 

At half-past five o'clock the congress adjourned. 

When the league re-assembled on Wednesday 
morning, 

The Rev. Rowland Williams read a paper on the 
legislative enforcement of " attendance," particularly in 
the rural districts. There were great difficulties in the 
way, and he directed attention to them in the first place. 
The agricultural labourer was not so ignorant and 
wretched as was sometimes represented ; but a great deal 
of the criticism directed against agricultural employers 
was merely part of the wrongs habitually done to silent 
men. Nevertheless, the labourer's lot was hard. An 
extremely favourable estimate of his wages would be, to 
suppose them stretched by piecework, harvest work, 
and allowances, from 9s. to 13s. a- week. This barely 
covered the necessaries of life, and, if the family were 
numerous, hardly gave them bread ? How did these 
people live ? In part by the aid of their children's 
labour; and was it justifiable, in an access of scholastic 
zeal, to ask the legislature to interfere, not merely 
between parents and children, but between children 
and their bread ? There was a further difficulty. 
It was alleged that lads trained in school and 
not in the field would not, when they grew up, 
be worth their salt in the field. These were difficult 
questions, but, fortunately, they had been already dis- 
cussed and answered. The legislature and the country 
answered them when the Factory Acts were passed. 
His proposal was that the legislature should be asked 
to fix an age (say ten) within which field labour and 
staple labour should be restricted or forbidden, and 
another age (say twelve) within which the employment 
of boys should be permitted only upon the production 
of satisfactory proof that schooling for three or four 
years had secured fair results. Such a system would reach 
all the squatters on the borders of parochial civilisa- 
tion; it would stimulate opinion among the average 
peasantry ; it would protect the mother who unwillingly 
sees her children taken from school sooner than is 
necessary; it would prepare children for those instructive 
agencies, such as night schools, lectures, newspapers, 
and the pulpit, which, in the absence of preliminary 
training:, were almost thrown away. The halt-time 
system he would only admit on condition of some three 
years' continuous training being its preliminary— mere 
infancy not counting in these three years. One of the 
most direct and one of the happiest results of education 
would be to increase the facilities for comparing the 
value of labour in different parts of the world. A peaceful 
and voluntary distribution of labour, leaving the laws 
of supply and demand to operate in the assessment of 
wages, would not be any injustice to employers. Sup- 
pose, as another result, that political economists and 
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legislators should find themselves called upon to exercise 
their joint services in rendering the condition of the 
labourer, by means of house and pasture-land, so 
attractive as to prevent the depopulation of districts 
already sparsely peopled, this would be a result not 
unworthy of means so peaceful and innocent as 
education. 

Mr. Alderman Rumney, of Manchester, also read a 
paper on compulsory attendance at schools, and the best 
means of enforcing it. 

A discussion then ensued upon the papers. 

Mr. Potter, M.P., said he considered the operation 
of the Factory Act had been unsatisfactory for one 
reason, because the system was partial ; and what they 
required was a Bill that would ensure the education of 
every child in the kingdom. He thought the League 
should be kept free from the denominational system. 
There was nothing more damaging to denominational 
schools than having to educate half-time children. He 
did not deny that the half-time system had its benefits, 
but he thought it ought to be perfectly distinct from any 
other, and it would be a source of regret to him if the 
denominational system sustained injury. 

The Rev. C. Clark said it was not the intention of I 
the League to exclude the entire use of the Bible, but in 
certain cases it would be allowed. With regard to com- 
pulsion a great deal of apprehension existed, but when 
in was called into operation he believed it would be 
found to exercise the most beneficial results. There 
would be no use in having schools unless the children 
were compelled to attend. 

Mr. Mundella, M.P., said, after the remarks of the 
last speaker, he thought he could not do better than 
submit to the audience something of his experience of 
what compulsory education had done abroad, what was 
the machinery by which it had effected its marvt llous ( 
results, and the absolute necessity for the adoption of 
the same system at home. He first saw it in Switzerland, 
then in Savoy, then in Prussia, and of late years his 
visits to Saxony had been annual. He had found that 
the results which had arisen from compulsory education 
there were perfectly incredible, — there were very few 
people in this country who would believe them. He 
had gone the length and breadth of Saxony, and had 
examined children by the wayside, in the cottages, and 
in the factories, and he had never found one at twelve 
years of age who could not both read and write — not as 
they understood reading and writing in England, but 
such as would do credit to any gentleman sitting on that 
platform. He made an attempt to find some corner in 
Saxony and the Swiss Cantons where children were un- 
educated, but he had always failed. His manager had 
lived in Saxony for many years, and had had a large 
and practical acquaintance with the people, and he had 
never yet met with a workman who was not able to 
correspond with him intelligibly about whatever work 
he might have in hand. Under such circumstances as 
these, it was not to be wondered that the North German 
Confederation was making such vast progress. He 
would say a word or two about the machinery by which 
such great results had been accomplished. Some persons 
in this country affected to think compulsion consisted of 
the espionage of the policeman. There never was a 
greater mistake. In Saxony, he was shown one school 
with 3,000 scholars, and the director stated, " that for 
twenty-five years he had never, in a single instance, had 
to call in the aid of a police officer." The machinery 
abroad was simply this, that every child in every 
cottage was registered. In England, now, they had a 
household registration. To register the children would 
be but one step further. There were in Germany 
abundant schools for the children to attend ; the popula- 
tion was poor, but still they paid ; the child at six years 
of age must go to school ; even for children under that 
age there were children's schools, but compulsion began 
at six years of age, and did not end until fourteen. At 
the commencement of the sixth year the parents received 



notice from the Education Board that the attendance of 
he child was required at the school. Supposing the 
child not to be sent, the criminal law never was called 
into operation. What the inspector did was, if the boy 
did not attend, to send for the parent and read or place 
the law before him ; showing him that his duty was to 
send his child to school. If the parent subsequently 
was contumacious, he was sent for again, and lined a 
franc, but beyond that the matter rarely went ; indeed, 
in a district where there were 50,000 inhabitants, he 
had been informed that over a period of no less than 
eight years there had only been 42 cases of contumacious 
parents. With regard to the American schools, although 
he had great admiration for them, and none were so 
magnificent, they possessed one great defect, and that 
was the want of compulsory attendance. And what was 
the result of this ? Why, that American schools, accord- 
ing to reliable reports, were of little use, and the popula- 
tion were gradually sinking into ignorance. In the 
North German Confederation no child began to work 
till twelve years of age, having had six years' schooling. 
Between the ages of twelve and fourteen they were not 
allowed to work more than six hours, and between 
fourteen and sixteen it was provided they should attend 
school for six hours per week, and then commenced the 
learning of that technical education so desirable for the 
workman. It should not be supposed he was opposed 
to religious instruction. They all knew its necessity ; 
and the system of education they proposed would 
facilitate rather than obstruct religious instruction. He 
had just received the new Austrian scheme of education; 
and it was clear from it that Austria had discovered that 
knowledge was power. The Austrian system would be 
the most complete of any. Was, England, he would 
ask, to allow her children to remain in an ignorance, the 
depth of which they could not fathom ? To those stand- 
ing aloof he would say, "Stand aloof no longer, for 
public opinion is running irresistibly." 

Lord Campbell thought there should be a compulsory 
system of attendance. Neither the taxpayer nor the 
ratepayer, of whom either or both would be appealed to 
for money, would consent to be taxed without a guarantee 
that the schools would be used. 

Mr. George Howell also spoke in favour of com- 
pulsory education. There was compulsion in the case of 
the punishment of crime and the support of pauperism. 
Surely a compulsion might be used which might have 
the effect of preventing both. 

Dr. Hodgson thought the indifference of parents, and 
the consequent indifference of their children, justified a 
compulsory clause. 

Mr. Paget, of Nottingham, said he had been alluded 
to as an employer of agricultural labour, who had for 
many years insisted upon the education of his farm boys, 
that they should spend some days in the schools as well 
as at work ; and what was the result of that system P 
Upon his farm he had 34 boys employed, upon the 
condition that they spent the alternate days of the week 
in school. He had done this without any sacrifice on 
his own part, because he felt at the outset that it must 
be a business success ; and it had proved, commercially 
speaking, successful. He had, too, been better served 
under the system than before its introduction. His 
system was this: — He received the boys at nine years of 
age, on condition that they were able to read decently ; 
and, at the annual examination of his school, it was 
proved that his boys fully maintained their own with 
the boys of those persons who sent their children to 
school in the regular way. At 13 they were examined, 
and those who could write accurately from dictation, 
read correctly, and do the first four rules in arithmetic, 
received from him a prize. He wrote to the employers 
of some of the children who had been taught under his 
system, and the uniform reply of the masters was, that 
they were perfectly satisfied with their servants, and the 
servants themselves wrote to him letters of the most 
creditable kind. That was a proof that after leaving his 
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farm they continued their education. After they left 
his farm, they had no difficulty whatever in obtaining 
situations, because they were better servants than the 
majority of their class. To obtain admission to his 
(Mr. Paget*s) farm, the children of the locality attended 
the village school to learn to read, a proof that in educa- 
tion they saw promotion in the distance. As to the 
general question of how far education should be com- 
pulsory, he had contended for many years, while member 
for Nottingham, that, as society was bound to provide 
for the poor and criminal classes, it was bound to see 
that the poor were brought up in such a manner that 
there should be the least probability of their becoming 
paupers or criminals. 

Mr. Fawcett, M.P., thought it superfluous to say a 
word in favour of compulsory education. Every mem- 
ber of the league believed that no plan should be 
listened to unless it included the principle of compulsory 
education. He pointed out that the great danger of the 
future was in accepting a compromise in Parliament. 

After a few words from Mr. Webster, Q.C., and Dr. 
Langford, the morning sitting was terminated. 

At the afternoon sitting, Mr. Field read a paper on 
Free Schools. 

The Rev. F. Barham Zincke, Vicar of Wherstead, 
Suffolk, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, sub- 
mitted various reasons why the teaching of the schools 
which the league desired to see established should be 
unsectarian, meaning by " unsectarian" the omission 
of the inculcation of those particulars of religious in- 
struction which differentiate the conflicting religious 
bodies of the country. Ihere was no question of bring- 
ing up children without religion; the question was, 
what was the best way of making people religious ? 

The Hon. Atjberon Herbert read a paper on 
" Secular Education." 

Mr. George Jacob Holyoake read a paper on " Mis- 
conceptions as to Secular Instruction." The term secular, 
he said, in no way denied or questioned spiritual educa- 
tion. Secular knowledge was not opposed to religious 
knowledge ; it was merely distinct from it. All that the 
advocates of secular instruction asked, was that the educa- 
tion given at the cost of the State should relate to the 
duties exacted by the State, and these duties were that a 
man should maintain his family, pay taxes, and give no 
trouble to the police, make no demands on the parish, 
and fight whomsoever the government thought fit to 
involve us in war with. It was in the interests of public 
economy that secular instruction should be given by order, 
and religious education by option. Anyone who had 
experience of the working-class knew that what they 
suffered most from was confusion of mind. This habit 
of the untrained mind, instead of being corrected, had 
been confirmed by that mixed education — that confusion 
of things sacred and secular which charity and miscon- 
ception had made the rule in this country. Doctrinaires 
demurred to secular knowledge because they did not 
know why it was wanted, nor see what it would do. 
They forget that in England every inch of land had a 
proprietor — every fish in the river, every bird in the air, 
every flower on the bank, an owner. A mechanic, as a 
general rule, found that employment came by chance, 
and wages by caprice. He must not steal, or conspire, 
or fight. Secular knowledge and secular skill alone 
could save him from the poor-house. Piety, ever so 
conspicuous, brought no price in the market. The State 
was bound to expend the people's money in teaching pro- 
ductive knowledge, and the only knowledge which was 
productive was secular. " This knowledge would make 
children clear-minded, grateful, and reverential ; would 
give religion prestige and force, and the clergyman a 
double influence, because his ministrations would have 
dignity and definiteness. In conclusion, Mr. Holyoake 
pointed out that there was a misconception as to the 
extent of the question before the country. It was not 
the question of" education in its full sense at all. The 
State could not deal with education in its full sense. 



What was asked was, that in every district in England 
the children of the working classes should surely get as 
good an intellectual training as the children of the work- 
ing classes in any other country. The State student 
would still be under the influence of the mother, the 
nurse, and the minister. The only change would be 
that the nation would be more intelligent, the brains of 
the common people would be cleared and trained, and 
every working father and mother would thank with 
grateful hearts the State who gave their children the 
priceless blessing of self-defensive knowledge. 

A paper, written by Mr. T. Stack, ''On the Principles 
of Denominational Schools," was read. 

In reply to a question, the Chairman said that several 
resolutions had been sent up to him, but the Provisional 
Committee having desired that no resolutions should be 
taken, he should adhere to that course. But Mr. Auberon 
Herbert had asked, "What is unsectarian education ? 
Is it education excluding all dogmatic teaching, creeds, 
or catechisms ?" On behalf of the Provisional Com- 
mittee he (thb Chairman) replied in the afiirmative. Mr. 
Herbert further asked whether the scheme of the league 
necessarily excluded from the national rate schools 
the Bible without note or comment. To that question 
he (the Chairman) replied in the negative. The Bible 
was to be left to the decision of the school committees, 
who were the representatives of the parents of the 
children. 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by Mr.BEALES, 
the Rev. Septimus Hansard, the Hon. George 
Broderick, Mr. F. Osler, and soon afterwards ad- 
journed. 

The proceedings of the conference was brought to a 
close by a public meeting, numerously attended, held at 
the Town Hall, on Wednesday night (13th inst.), the 
Mayor (Mr. Holland) presiding. 

Mr. George Dixon, M.P., moved the first resolution — 
" That, in the opinion of this meeting, the scheme of the 
National Education League is the one best adapted to 
secure the education of every child in the country."^ The 
league did not propose to interfere with the existing 
system where it was effective, but it wished that, where 
voluntaryism and denominationalism had failed, there the 
State should step in — that it should be called upon to 
jecognise the highest of all its duties, viz., that of bringing 
up every citizen to an understanding of the laws which 
he was bound to obey. He pioposed that the schools 
which the league desired to establish should be maintained 
in the proportion of two-thirds for the central govern- 
ment, and one-third for the local authorities. The objec- 
tion of opponents was that the system would kill volun- 
taryism ; but his reply was that it need do no such thing 
— they would leave voluntaryism alone. Sectarian 
theology was to be excluded from the proposed State 
schools ; but yet they believed there would be as much 
religion in the system as in nine-tenths of the schools 
which now existed. If schools were to be national 
schools, they must be unsectarian. Notwithstanding the 
objections, that it would be harsh and un-English, he 
believed that a system of compulsion might be exercised 
in a manner completely in harmony with the wishes of 
the people ; and that, after the operation of a year or two, 
there would be very few indeed who would not cheerfully 
and willingly send their children to school. What the 
league said was, that when a parent neglected his duty, 
the State should step in and act the parent for the 
innocent victims. It was the State alone which had the 
power to exercise that duty, and it would exercise it. 
They had now in Mr. Forster a Minister of Education 
who had the will to do so ; but he was afraid there were 
difficulties in the way. To Mr. Forster the members of 
the league would say, " We have taken upon ourselves 
the performance of a duty than whic h none can be higher, 
the duty of seeing to the education of every child in this 
country. That duty we will perform with you as our 
leader, if you will ; but, if not, in spite of you." 
i Professor Fawcett, M.P., in seconding the resolution, 
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said, perhaps the greatest danger that threatened the move- 
ment was the possibility that some might be tempted to 
accept a compromise. That was the rock that had im- 
perilled so many great movements. But ho asked that 
great meeting, representing a great body of the indus- 
trial classes of this country, to authorise Members of 
Parliament, who were also members of the League, to 
say in tfye House of Commons that nothing would be 
satisfactory to the people short of a measure which 
would impose ratps where educational appliances were 
insufficient, and which would compel the attendance at 
school of those children upon whom, by their parents, 
the irreparable wrong was being inflicted of allowing 
them to grow up in a state of ignorance. That was a 
great movement, and it would require hard labour to 
brings it to a successful issue. Its aim was to raise 
inilliOns of the people who were sunk deep in the 
depths of ignorance. It would require the popular sup- 
port which such vast audiences as that could give it. 
No one cpuld tell the effect which would be produced 
upon the minds of our statesmen and rulers by such a 
meeting as that. It was the privilege of the people to 
be governed, at present, by a Prime Minister who was 
eyer ready to be instructed by the intelligently -expressed 
opinion of the country ; and if Mr. Gladstone had not 
made up his mind on the educational question yet, 
nothing was so likely to give clearness and distinctive- 
ness of view and firmness of resolution as the expression 
of the opinion of such an audience as that in favour of 
unsectariah, compulsory, national education. It was 
sometimes said that the propositions of the league were 
revolutionary. The league cheerfully accepted the 
title. It intended to effect a great revolution, because 
it intended, if possible, to root out ignorance, with its 
attendant misery and vice, and substitute all the inde- 
pendence, all the moral elevation, all the happiness, 
and all the material welfare which resulted from intel- 
lectual culture. Should that revolution be successful, 
the displacement of the worst tyrant that ever afflicted a 
nation would not confer greater blessings upon their 
country. It was almost unnecessary to speak of the 
moral aspects of the question. It was almost a truism 
to say that no social reform, no scheme of philanthropy, 
poultrprpduce any permanent effect unless it made the 
{a^ourer s<4f-dependent. Sometimes it was said that 
the propositions of the league with regard to compulsion 
Vere anti -English. There was something that was not 
only anti-English, but anti-human, and that was the 
spectacle of millions sunk in such ignorance as if they 
were Hying in a heathen land. Painful facts were daily 
brought under the notice alike of employers and work- 
men, to show that without national education it would 
be impossible for England to maintain her commercial 
position. Every year the competition of foreign countries 
became keener, and it was impossible to expect that an 
uneducated country could compete successfully against 
an educated country. ^ Signs of material wealth 
Were top apj; to deceive. Pasans and exultations 
were suing over increasing imports and exports, 
put behind a}], this glitter and show — behind all 
fhis evidence of material wealth — there was the 

fly — the portentous — fact, that one out of twenty 
the population was a pauper, and there were 
pountless thousands in misery, and on the verge of 
paujperism. For years various influences had tencjed to 
Stimulate the production of wealth. Free trade, 
ynec^anical inventions, extension of the railway system 
-— tliese were great facts ; but did not the contemplation 
of them lead to the conviction of a great truth which 
pught never to be lost sight of — that there was some- 
thing more required to make a nation great, and happy, 
and prosperous, than mere material agencies? The 
mind, and in that way the morality apd social character, 
of the pepple must be apjed upon. Tfte ifleV might he 
Quixotic, hut he d$ not mean to rpjjjiquish it, th^ the 
poorest child iji fhp country, if he had "fae requite 
ajjilitr, P.ugftt tp f^ve the very J>est education &e nation 



could afford, and he pelieyed this could be attained by a 
wise administration of our vast educational endowxnentg, 
which ought to be d ev °ted to the reward of thd 
meritorious, to whatever class and whatever reiijpofl. 
they belonged. He would pot give a free education as 
a matter of right ; but no child should suffer from, want 
of edu 1 ation owing to the poverty of its parents. Be 
held that tjie greatest of human responsibilities was in- 
curred by bringing a human hejng into the wprld, and 
every parent should feel if as much a duty $o giye nig 
children education as to provide tpem witji food and 
clothing. With regard to tfie administration of the 
educational resources of the country, much hac| already 
been done by the Endowed Schools' Bill which passpcj. 
last session. The main principle of that f|ill was, tjaat 
those endowments should be devoted to reward meri- 
torious students. Therefore, wherever the elementary 
schools proposed by Jtyx. Dixon (representing the League; 
were established, poor boys might advance from thp 
elementary school to the first grade school, and to J,hp 
second grade school, and thence to the university, and 
there was no social favouritism there. They never 
asked at the universities what a man'g father was. 
There were no governing families there — what a happy 
thing it would be if the same remark could be 
made witt} regard to English politics. There "W,efp 
indeed, still at the universities religious tpstp and 4*3" 
abilities; but the overwhelming majprity of tjip 
country had already declared that ^hpse disabilities 
and tests should be completely swept away. Vn? 
denominational education was a great principle in 
England, but it was to be still more carefully cherish e(| 
in Ireland. In conclusion, he said that a complete 
system of national education would enable the individual 
capacity of each member to be utilised in the best possible 
way for the benefit of his country, Many a person there, 
might be, toiling monotonously in thp fields, labouring 
in some deep-sunk minp ? or carrying 'out, year after 
year, some work of mere routine, who— if his abilities 
had been properly developed — might have executed 
some work of art, inventpd some pew machine, organise^ 
some political or social movement, or produced some 
literary work, which migjit Jiave permanently enriched 
and benefited mankind. 

Mr. Mundella supported the resolution, which was, 
carried. 

Mr. Joseph Chawberladj moved—" ^bajjthepxeputiire 
committee of the National Education league be requested 
to prepare a Bill, based upon the prinpipjps of the JjpagiieJ 
for introduction into ttye jiousp of Commons (luring the . 
next session of Parliament." 

Mr. Alderman Carter, M.J\, supported the resolution^ 
which was carried by acclamation. 



One of the papers put forth by the League cited the 
following portions of evidence in support of the question 
of compulsory education : — 

It would be digScuJt to find a more able and pains- 
taking bo^y of men than our schpol inspectors j and 
their opinions, given as they arp under thp sense ojf 
official responsibility, are entitled to special notice. 

Rev. H. W. Bellairs, her Majesty's Inspector of 
Church of England Schools for Berks and Oxoh, reports 
as follows: — "My own conviction is, that unjiil some 
means are devised to secure regular attendance for |;he 
children of the poor from four to eleven years of age, a 
very large amount of exertion and money will be wastpd, 
and our jails, penitentiaries, and reformatories will show 
our shortcomings, by the presence of a mass of inmates 
untrained and untaught." 

ilev. J. Rice' Byrne, M.A., Inspector of Church of 
England Schools for thp county of Gloucester, reports as 
follows :— *? T^p early age at which children leave 
school, remains, as ever, an insuperable obstacle/ to any 
progress in na{4pna| education, which shall neither dis- 
appoint our. expectations, nor be to a certain extent 
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illusory. Except in legislative interference, I see no 
remedy for sp deplorable a condition of things. " 

Rev. Geo. French. M.A., Inspector of Church of 
England SJchooJs for the North and East Riling of York 
shire, report* as follows : — " Loud and continual are the 
cqmpjaints of managers and teachers, of thtir almost 
entire inability to give anything like instruction which 
will be of permanent good to children who attend so 
irmp(arly." 

The Rev. N. Gream, M.A., Inspector of Church of 
England Schools for £)^sex and Suffolk, reports as 
follows : — " Xt has been pressed on me that many of the 
children of the agricultural labourers are kept from 
sciiool, and consequently brought up almost destitute of 
education, by the inability of their fathers to resist the 
solicitations and threats of employers, who, regardless 
Ott the education of such children, urge their fathers to 
Ben4 their tioye into the field instead of to school. * * * 
It would be fpund, on inquiry, that the children's earn- 
ing! do their parents very little good, in consequence of 
the extra faojj and clothing required by children at 

Rev. TV". "V^. Howard, Inspector of Church of Eng- 
land Schools for Pevon and Dorsetshire, reports as 
fqjlows :-T7 u The chief hindrances in the way of educa- 
Upn throughput the West of England are, the irregular 
attendance of the children, and the early age at which 
they leave school. With wages ranging from nine to 
eleven shillings per week, one can hardly wonder at the 
bad economy which leads the agricultural labourers to 
Bend their children to work as soon as thuy can earn a 
few pence. Where lace-making and gloving are rife, 
many girls never go to school at all, and live their lives 
and pass away to a hereafter in a state of ignorance 
whic^ in a disgrace to humanity. I have no hope for 
much improvement in this state of things until we 
tare legislative measures which will make educa- 
tion compulsory. One often hears that compulsory 
education ia un-English ; I hold it to be much more un- 
JiogUsh. to allow our people to live their lives in a state 
pf brutal ignorance. With compulsory educ ition would 
pome, most likely, a separation of the secular and re- 
ligious elements of instruction. I believe that both 
elements would be better cared for thereby, and there 
are, probably, xnany clergymen. who give much of their 
lime and more of their money than they can afford, to 
their schools, would think with me. Those who would 
clamour most against the separation, would be those 
who seldom set foot in their schools, or whose schools 
are SO bad that they dare not face an examination." 

Rev. R. L. Koe, Inspector of Church of England Schools 
for Kent and Sussex, reports as follows : — u It is not, 
powever, altogether the fault of the parents that children 
are removed from school at such an early age. From 
the scarcity of hands, the farmers have, in some instances, 
refused to employ the parents if they could not have also 
the services of the boys." 

Rev. H. 'A. Pickard, M.A., Inspector of Church of 
England Schools in Yorkshire, reports as follows : — " I 
wish further steps could be taken to make attendance 
Compulsory by Act of Parliament." 

Rev. U- R- Sandford, M-A., Inspector of Church of 
[England Schools for Worcestershire and Staffordshire, 
reports as follows :— " My own opinion is — which is con- 
firmed hy what I hear in various parts of the country — 
that children now leave school at an earlier age than 
ever" _ __ _____ _ ___ ^ 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN TURKEY, 
By JIyde Clarke, Esq. 
Leading articles in the Titnes, and other papers, are 
calculated to give a false impression as to the law of 
public instruction in Turkey, which is represented as 
an entirely new law, resulting from the Sultan's visit tp 
the west, his having become civilised, and having intro- 
duced the English and French system. The present is 



only an amended law, matured before the Sultan thought 
of coming here, and introduces very little that is new, 
as will be seen from the paper I read before the 
Statistical Society, in 1867, on " Public Instruction iji 
Turkey." 

As Turkey is inhabited by a number of different races, 
professing various religions. speakingdissimilarlangUHges, 
and most of them having distinct administrative institu- 
tions, there is a very great diversity in the state of edu- 
cation, and it is only possible slowly and steadily to bring 
about a general improvement. The Turkish Mussulmans, 
the Arab Mussulmans, Jews, and Christians, and 
the Greek - speaking Christians have a very fair 
position for education. The Armenians are partially 
provided, but the Mussulman and Christian popula- 
tion of the European provinces are in a very backward 
state. 

The government, by the help of an organised 
Ministry of Public Instruction, has been for years 
engaged in the work of reform, but encounters great 
difficulty from the bigotry and antipathy to association 
of all the populations, and the seditious tendencies 
of some. It is not merely that the Christian 
will not associate with the Mussulman in educa- 
tion, but the Mussulman is opposed to the govern- 
ment infidel and godless schools ; in fact, the Ottoman 
government has to contend with Irish difficulties. 

The government has decreed compulsory education, but 
public opinion is not favourable to its enforcement. It 
has published improved school-books, which it has the 
greatest trouble in getting Mussulman or Christian 
schoolmasters to use ; teachers prefer scriptural 
instruction to profane geography, history, arith- 
metic or book-keeping. The Greeks and Armenians 
are employed in building up separatist nationalities, and 
eschew what may promote community. The Jews are 
essentially separatists. 

The government, however, perseveres and makes 
progress. In Bulgaria and Bosnia, Mussulmans and 
Christians show a disposition to frequent the same 
schools, as they are of the same race, and speak the 
same language. The instruction of the &reat body of 
the population, the Mussulmans, by means of the en- 
dowed schools, has been much improved, but th^re is 
great indisposition shown towards the middle schools 
by the Mussulmans in the provinces, and the Christians 
will not frequent them. The new Lyceum at Con- 
stantinople hus been excommunicated by most of the 
clerical authorities ; but this and the special schools are 
taking a large number of pupils, because they lead to 
public employment. 

One main change in the amended law is the proposed 
abandonment of the mixed education of boys and girls 
in the same schools, which takes place among the 
Mussulmans; and public opinion would revolt against 
Mussulman girls going to the same school with Christian 
as well as Mussulman boys. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction has for years 
enlisted the sympathies of the statesmen of Turkey, 
and has been under the guidance of learned and zealous 
men. I would particularly name Edhem Pasha and 
Kemal Effendi. The president of the new council, 
Munif Effendi, is a distinguished advocate of popular 
education. About eight years ago, the Society of iLrts 
sent him a set of books for the literary institution he 
founded in Constantinople, and which I saw in the 
library there. 

Some of the schools of the Greek and Armenian com- 
munities in Turkey are equal to anything in Europe. 

I do not myself look forward to any great change 
in education in Turkey, but to the continuous course 
of improvement. As the Porte is giving an increased 
share in the general government to the Christian and 
Jewish communities, it is determined to take advantage 
of the occasion to get a greater hold on the administration 
of denominational education. 

Perhaps the greatest practical benefit resulting from 
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the amended law will be that the Ministry of Public 
Instruction will get a better share out of the budget, and 
so be able to act with more vigour on the endowed 
schools of the Mussulmans and those of the various 
communities. 



THE GREENWICH SCHOOLS. 

A leader in the Times, of the 19th inst., says: — "The 
schools of Greenwich Hospital constitute an educational 
establishment of the very first importance. They 
furnish, under present arrangements, gratuitous teach- 
ing, clothing, and support, from the age often to fourteen 
or fifteen years, to 800 boys, the sons mainly of deserving 
seamen ; and the Upper or Nautical School, containing 
eighty boys, ranks almost alone in this country as a 
technical school of high repute for the teaching of 
mathematics and navigation. More than £25,000 a- 
year out of the ample revenues of Greenwich Hospital 
is absorbed in defraying their cost ; and we cannot but 
rejoice in the destination to such a purpose of so large a 
sum ; for, while everything else in the hospital has 
dwindled and declined, the schools have been the one 
vigorous limb of the old decaying trunk. And yet there 
is probably no institution in the country which has, 
during the last ten years, been the subject of more in- 
quiries and complaints. In 1859, an Admiralty Com- 
mittee of very competent men investigated and reported 
to the Board on the actual teaching and domestic 
arrangements of the place. The ink was scarcely dry 
on their report, when their conclusions were referred to 
a Royal Commission upon Greenwich Hospital, which 
reported fully in the following year, and traced the 
shortcomings of the existing management. The schools 
were re-organised in 1863, and, in 1867, a fresh committee 
was appointed by the Admiralty to inquire into their 
management and expenditure. What can be the reason 
of this succession of investigations into schools so meri- 
torious in their aim and highly-reputed for their 
teaching ? 

" The functions of the Greenwich Schools are partly 
eleemosynary, and partly preparatory for sea service. 
They exist for the purposes expressed in the original 
charter — namely, "The relief and encouragement of 
seamen, and the improvement of navigation." The 
qualifications for admission are, that the parent should 
have served in the Royal Navy, a preference being given 
to orphans and members of large families, and that the 
child should be physically fit for sea service, and be able 
to read an easy sentence. The physical and educational 
tests are, practically, however, but little regarded, the 
main characteristic of the children being their necessitous 
condition. By the misfortunes or the faults of their 
parents, they belong to the pauperised class. Now, 
there is no part of the education of this country in which 
greater discoveries and advances have been made, during 
the last twenty years, than in the education of pauper 
children. The history of the foundation, and early 
failures, and ultimate success of the great pauper schools 
is succinctly told, in the Report of 1868, by Mr. E. C. 
Tufnell, who has for twenty years superintended their 
administration, and than whom there is no man more 
competent to speak as to the mode of working a naval 
school. He was consulted by the Admiralty Committee 
of 1867, and his report upon the Greenwich Schools is full 
of interest. The first discovery of the Poor-law guardians 
was, that * industrial training is absolutely necessary ' as 
a part of their education, and, consequently, each boy 
now has three days' work and three days' schooling 
weekly in the pauper schools ; and, after trying every 
industry, they have, inductively, arrived at the second 
discovery, that ' the worst thing we can do is to make 
them shoemakers or tnilors, and we cannot do better 
than prepare them for the navy, the merchant, and the 
military service.' Music and seamanship are the two 
industries that are taught with the greatest success, and 
the result is that 95 out of every 100 boys who are 



educated in the Stepney Union School voluntarily enlist 
in either the army or the navy ; whereas, from the 
Greenwich Schools, out of the same number, only 43 
enter her M rjesty's service. To sum up all that we 
are told of the Greenwich Schools, while it is admitted 
tint the science of navigation is well imparted to 
the upper boys, it appears that the bulk of 
the school are sacrificed to the teaching of the 
few, and, from the want of industrial occupation, are dis- 
qualified from excelling, as seamen or otherwise, in the 
class to which they belong ; and that, partly in conse- 
quence of this error, but mainly form the want (which 
is common to all establishments under the Admiralty) 
of one competent and responsible head, the expense of 
the education is excessive and always growing. It ought 
not to cost more than £18 a-head ; it did once cost £19 
only ; but, in 1860, it cost £30, and it now costs £35. A 
charitable school, be its merits what they may, cannot 
deserve much praise if it expends upon 800 boys what 
would well suffice for 1,200 ; and our greatest naval 
school must have serious defects if one-third and more 
of its pupils are found to grow up into shopmen and 
clerks. And yet, to blend censure with praise, and avoid 
all suspicion of unfairness, we readily close our criticism 
with a quotation from Mr. Tufnell, who tells the Admi- 
ralty Committee : — " Having known something of the 
education on board the Britannia, I am satisfied that the 
scientific instruction imparted to the young gentlemen 
and noblemen who enter as cadets on board that ship, 
and will be the future Admirals of the Navy, is very in- 
ferior to what is given to the children of common sea- 
men in the Greenwich Nautical School." 

" The recommendation of the Admiralty Committee of 
1867 seem to us to be admirably adapted to amend, 
without impairing, the education of the Greenwich 
Schools. They propose to adapt the instruction, up to the 
age of thirteen, to the model of the great union schools, 
teaching the several industries which are found practic- 
able, with a distinct preference of music and seamanship. 
At the age of thirteen, those boys who hatfe a turn for 
mathematics are to be draughted, as now, into the 
Nautical School, which is to have one section for navi- 
gating and another for engineering, and to be there 
taught for two and a-half years. The rest of the boys 
are to have the option either of leaving Greenwich at 
thirteen, or passing for one year and a-half to the 
Seamen's School, with the annexed condition of future 
service in the Royal Navy. The present buildings will 
well accomodate 1,000 boys, and the means of teaching 
and maintaining the additional 200 can be readily 
obtained by economies in the management, which the 
committee indicate in detail. We trust that Mr. Childers 
will give effect to these recommendations, and that it may 
be found easy to introduce them without displacing many 
of the present masters. But when this great eleemosynary 
school has been re-organised, and placed on a sounder and 
less pretentious basis, another question will remain, 
which was opportunely raised by a correspondent, under 
the name of * Felix Summerly,' in our impression of the 
4th inst. Are we to do nothing with the vacant quarters 
of Greenwich Hospital for the children of other 4 seamen 
of all grades, in both the navy and commercial marine,' 
who are objects of consideration rather than of charity, 
or for whom we have no space in the existing schools P 
Previously to 1863, there were places reserved by 
Admiralty order in the Greenwich School for upwards 
of 100 officers' sons, but this privilege was granted to 
them at the expense of the proper objects of the charity, 
by the Duke of Clarence, when Lord High Admiral, 
and was rightly taken away in the reforms of 1863. 
Officers' sons can now enter under the same rules as the 
sons of common seamen, but have no longer a preferential 
claim. It is, however, impossible not to admit that there 
is no class of men in the country more entitled to our 
consideration than that of our naval officers. They are 
generally poor. The public policy which carried them 
to sea at an early age withdrew them from the ordinary 
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avenues to profitable civil employment, and their habits 
are little suited to any commercial pursuits. Moreover, 
such has been our practice, that our list of post-captains 
has always been three or four times as large as we can in 
peace employ, and the result is, a large body of deserving 
officers condemned, during the prime of life, to inaction 
and poverty on half-pay. What greater boon can the 
State offer, what smaller boon can we be contented to 
supply, than the opportunity of good and inexpensive 
education to the children of men who have given their 
lives and fortunes to the public service ? We proposed, 
a few days since, to transfer to Greenwich Hospital the 
staff of pupils and instructors now located on board the 
Uritannia and in the Royal Naval College at Portsmouth. 
But when all this is done, and our Naval University is 
founded, such is the size of these famous buildings, that 
space will remain to house separately one or more schools 
containing together at least 1,000 boys. * Admit,' says 
* Felix Summerly,' 'the child of the poor lieutenant, or 
even post-captain, at cost-price, say £20 a-year for teach- 
ing, maintenance, and clothes. Admit, also, the child of 
the common seaman at half this cost or less." Our 
correspondent writes of what he understands, and we 
can conceive no better use for the residuum of Green- 
wich Hospital than — without cost to the country, except 
the loan of the site and buildings— to set up this model 
school for seamen's children as a part of the University 
on the one hand, and by the side of the great charity 
school on the other.' ' 



NETHERLANDS INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 
» The awards to the successful exhibitors were dis- 
tributed by Prince Alexander, in the name of the King, 
on Monday last. The Ministers of State and the repre- 
sentatives of the various countries took part in the 
ceremony ; and a report was read by Baron Mackay, the 
the President of the Central Jury, as to the results of the 
exhibition. A large party assembled at the banquet 
given in the evening ; illuminations and a display of 
fireworks bringing the exhibition to a close. 



MEMORIALS TO EMINENT MEN. 
The following letter appeared in the Tunes of the 19th 
inst. : — 

Sir, — With reference to Mr. W. J. Lof tie's letter, in 

your impression of Saturday, in which he hopes that a 

tablet maybe erected, or some other means taken to mark 

the site of the house where " glorious old Bunyan lived " 

and breathed his last, I take the liberty of thanking Mr. 

Loftie for having drawn public attention to the fact, and 

to assure him that the spot has not been forgotten by the 

Council of the Society of Arts ; and, without compromising 

the Corporation of the City of London, I feel sure that 

either that body or the Society of Arts will record the 

abode of the immortal *' Tinker of Elstow." 

I have, &c, 

George C. T. Bartley, 

Honorary Secretary to the Tablet Committee of the 

Society of Arts. 

Herne-hill, Surrey, Oct. 18th. 



o 

The Trade of Aleppo. — The following is from a 
report by Mr. Consul Skene, on the trade of the 
province of Aleppo, in the year 1868: — "The number 
of English vessels entered and cleared at the port of 
Alexandretta, during the year 1868, his been 44, and at 
the port of Mersyna 9, all of them being steamers. Be- 
sides these, 72 French steamers, 48 Russian, and 96 
Egyptian steamers have touched at each of the two 
ports. Amongst the three articles of which mainly 
consist the exports of this province, gall-nuts have been 



shipped to the amount of about 5,000 sacks, for Liver- 
pool and Marseilles. Notwithstanding that the yield 
has not been abundant, the prices have not exceeded 
1,800 piastres per quintal of 200 okes. This is explained 
by the declining demand for this article, in consequence 
of its diminished consumption in European manufactures. 
The chemical inventions introduced into the art of dye- 
ing have lessened the demand for gall-nuts ; and the 
crop of former seasons, amounting to 10,000 or even 
12,000 sacks, used to find a ready market at 2,300 
piastres per quintal, while half that quantity has been 
sold, in 1868, at 1,800 piastres. Wool, the next article 
of exportation, has also greatly suffered. In previous 
years 35,000 bales were generally shipped, but, in 1868, 
only 22,000 bales have been exported ; and the prices 
have been 30 per cent, lower than they have ever been 
known before. This falling off is attributed to the 
increased importation of Australian wool in Europe, and 
the consequent retaining of Syrian wool for home con- 
sumption, on account of the expense of inland transport 
being so great that little profit could be derived from 
exporting it to markets where prices were low. The 
third article drawn from the province is cotton, of 
which 10,000 bales have been exported, at the rate of 
1,200 piastres per quintal, in the commencement of the 
year, rising to 1,800 piastres towards the end of it, as the 
European markets become more favourable. Cotton might 
be exported from here in a much greater quantity, if 
agriculture were more encouraged and less burdened by 
the Turkish Government. It requires a greater outlay 
of capital than any other crop ; and the villagers are so 
much mulcted by onerous taxation, vexatiously collected, 
that they have not the means of extending the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. They prefer sowing wheat and barley, 
which, once in the ground, call for no advance of funds 
until the harvest. The little cotton grown is thus sown 
merely in order that the necessary rotation of crops may 
be obtained to keep the land in good order. As an 
article of trade, as well as an article of cultivation, cotton 
also suffers great disadvantages. The impediments 
thrown in the way of its exportation by the Turkish 
system of customs dues were not altogether removed 
when, through representations in the proper quarter, the 
receipt of 8 per cent, on cotton in pods, besides the export 
duty on it after it was ginned, was discontinued. There 
still exists a charge not less unjust. Smyrna being the 
principal market for the sale of cotton in the Levant, 
Syrian exporters often send their goods to consignment 
there for re-shipment to Europe, as ensuring a more easy 
channel of exportation ; but the Turkish custom-house 
authorities, although perfectly aware of the destination 
of the cotton being to Liverpool or Marseilles, refuse to 
let it pass in transit, and insist on levying 8 per cent, for 
shipment from one Turkish port to another, in addition 
to 1 per cent, export duty, according to the rate for this 
year. Cereals are exported in small quantities,, only 11 
vessels having received cargoes at Suedia, and the two 
regular shipping ports of this province, Alexandretta and 
Mersyna. The expense of transport from the interior to 
the coast is an effectual bar to this trade. Importation 
is in a most unsatisfactory state. That of colonial pro- 
duce fluctuates with the general prosperity or decline of 
the country, the radius of consumption always remaining 
the same, as there is no transit trade. The people cannot 
afford the use of luxuries ; and sugar has been imported 
in very small quantities. Manufactured goods from 
Manchester and Glasgow were imported in the year 1868 
to the amount of only 17,000 bales, while in the previous 
years their importation was generally about twice as 
great. ' ' ^___ _^____— 

forthcoming pbliratiotts. 

* 

The Garden Oracle for 1870 is announced for early 
publication. The speciality of the forthcoming issue is 
a new and select list of the choicest dessert fruits, so 
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Arranged as to indicate the seasons when they severally 
attain perfection, the mode of cjlltute, and their re- 
spective adaptation to large and small gardens, to 
forcing and high fruit-growiug establishments, arid the 
most humble and unpretending amateur's garden. The 
descriptions of new plants, new flowers, new fruits, new 
vegetables, arid new horticultural inventions and appli- 
ances are to be as full and accurate as usual, and the 
greatest care has been taken to render the selections of 
flowers, fruits, &c, for 1870 perfect as possible. 



lattfttt. 



From Commissioners of Patents' Journal, October 15. 

Grants of Provisional Protection. 

A8rial carriages-2827— W. H. Noble. 

Anchors, Ac— 2877— F. R. A. Qlover. 

Annealing pots, Ac— 2-74- G. Ko»e» , 

Areas, vaults, <fec., ventilatihg, Ac— 28B0— B. F. Stevens. 

Bale ties— 2»63— A. Keen. 

Bolts, Ac, machinery for forging— 2882 -W. Horsfall. 

Bottles, <fcc, apparatus for filling with soups, <fcc— 2884— J. Winter, 

jun. 
Bn.d-awls-2«15 -J. Taylor. 

Bricks, Ac., machinery for making— 2911— J. F..M. Pollock. 
Carriages, Ac, ax'etrees for— 2902— H. and A. Holmes. 
Cartridges- 2862 -E Ludlow. 
Cloth, Ac, apparatus for damping and pressing simultaneously the 

surface of— 2765— V. Chemery. 
C6al, Ac, apparatus used in getting— 2889— T. W. Bunning and W. 

Cochrane , 

Coal mines, Ac, draining the gas from— 2775— J. Faulkner. 
Cocks or taps— 2897— S. Farron. 
Coopers' hoops 2»t9 -.*. B Bradshaw. 
Corkscrews -2885 — F- Hazeldine . . u 

Disinfectants, manufacturing 2771— J. M. and J. B. Spence. 
Drying machines— 2767 - W. E Gedge. 
Drying stoves, suspending fabrics in— 2787— W. Harper. 
Elect- ic telegraphs-2»75-C. T. Bright. 
Elevators for agricultural purposes -2822 -J. W. Billiatt. 
En-raving on metals- 2871— J. A. Hartmantt. 
Fire-arms, breech-loading— 2853 R. L. Hickea. 
Fire-arma, breech-loading— 2904— E. Russ and H and E. Hammond. 
Fire-arms, Ac, breech-ioading— 2692 T Restell. 
Fou'tain pens and pen holders -2858 J Butcher. 
Funnel* for measuiiug and pouring liquids into vessels— 2892— E. 

Smethurst 
Furnaces, absorbing and utilising the noxious vapours and gases 

arising from - 2849- F. S. Barff. 
Gas governors - 2866 -R Broadbent. 
Gas r t torts, utilising waste heat from the furnaces of— 2836— A. F. 

Wilson, 
fikain, Ac, drying— 2772— W. E. Newton. 
Guns, breech-loading 2797 - G. W. Reudel. 
Hat brims -2839— H, Woolf. 
Horse shoe*— 2769- F. Trench and E. C. Warner. 
Horses, Ac, clipping— 2791— J. W. More and J. Norman. 
JLuitting machines, Ac— 2813 - F. Armstrong. 
Lamp sockets— 2872— F. Grail. 

Leather driving bands 2810 T. R. and T. W. Harding. 
Leather, manufacturing pressed— 2852— E. A. A. Hugo. 
Lifting jacks— 2829-J. Williams. 
Lighthouses, Ac, apparatus employed in illuminating— 2809— J. R. 

Wigham. 
Locks - 2846— J. Dewe. 

Locomotive engines, Ac— 2801— F. W. Fox and E. Walker. 
Looking-glasses, apparatus used in silvering— 2864— C. A. Maugin. 
Lnoms— 2b11— W. E. Newton. 
Mail bags— 2250— J. Dewe. 

Maize, treating and separating the constituents of —2837— J. Anderson. 
Manual power, apparatus tor utilising when employed in driving 

machinery -2799— C. de Bergue. 
Metals, ornamenting— 2901— B. Hunt. 
Millstones— 2821— H. Swann. 
Monetary instruments, apparatus for preventing alteration of values 

in— 2825— W. R. Lake. 
Oakum, machinery for spinning— 2793— S. G. Archibald. 
Oil, Ac, apparatus for expressing— 2881— T. Atkinson. 
Oils from minerals, distilling— 2803— G. Bennie. 
Ordnance, side arm for clearing the chambers and rifling of— 2783— 

J. T. Greenfield. 
Paper, Ac, instrument for ruling lines on— 2850— J. Bonn A J. Nitsch. 
Penholders - 2861— T. Buck and G Messenger. 
Pirn>, winding thread or y;«rn upon 2838— J . P. Kerr and W. McGee. 
Pottery kilns, Ac. 2823- H. Y. D. Sco't. 

Printing and embossing, machinery for etching or engraving cylin- 
der used foi — 2860— W. Edmonds >n. 
Printing ink— 2890 -J. Kircher and B. Ebner. 
Printing rollers— 2817— R. and H. Harrild. 
Printing without heat upon wood used for cases, Ac— 2909— E. B. 

de Leon. 



Pumps— 2887— L. Byrne. 

Pumps, Ac — 2763— K. C. Wallace and D. Crawford,,. 

Rag eugines for preparing paper pulp — 2905— T. F. Newell. 

Rails or bars, machinery for bending - 2896 -C E. Spdoner: 

Railway carriage, automatic— 2777— B. Hunt. 

Railway signals— 2907 — B. Tyer. 

R ii ways -2903 -W. R. Lake. 

Railways and tramways— 29 1 10— W. E Newton. 

Kaiiways, joining the rails of-2854- G. A. Huddart. 

Refrigerators for cooling worts, Ac— 2906— E. A. Pontifei. 

Rock, Ac, apparatus for boring holes in. -2878— F- F. Villeplgu*., 

Rocks, Ac , apparatus for splitting- 2*47— H. L.Bolger A J.Meefcw. 

Screw* -2851— J. H. Johnson. 

Sewing machines - 2855— W. E. Newton. 

Sjwiug machines, hemmerS for— 28^3— J. N. Batey. >.. 

Ships, Ac , constructing and propelling— 2865 - E D. Fareot. 

Sized paper, manufacturing 2807— G T. Bousfleld. 

Soda crystals, Ac , substitute for -2819 —J. Buchanan. 

Steam boilers- 2840— W. Hot-ton. 

Steam boilers -2894— J. Clayton. * i ii • ii 

Steam engines, metallic pistons for — 2898— fi. Wigzetl and .*. PqIIw. 

Steam engines, Ac, slide valves and pistons of -28»3 -T Adams. 

Steel and iron, Ac, welding— 2870— 1\ R. Hodge^ C. Hettgstj and 

N. Wilson. 
Stone, Ac, machinery for crashing— 2833 L- Wray. 
Stoves and fire-places 2s57 — G. S. and H. Whitechiirch. 
Suspension bridges, Ac, manufactdMhg bars of wrought iron or dtfier 

metal used in constructing— 2888 -H. Howard-Keeling; 
Umbrellas, Ac. 28 3- J. Qjitchley. 
Umbiellas, Ac. — 2880— C. Montagu. 
Valve cocks— 2 100 J W. Powell. 
Valves or cocks— 2805— R. Harlow. 
Vehicles, apparatus for indicating and registering the distances 

travelled by 2856-A. .1. hli and FJ. Sawahn- .. ... 

Vehicles, self-acting apparatus fdr adj listing the load in ascending 

or descending a hill, Ac -2843 -J Lund and B. Tbwnend. 
Velocipedes, bearings of the wheels of— 2841— J. Reeves. 
Velocipedes, means of propel ling- 2779— R Collis. 
Warping or beaming machines 2876—0. Mather and W. Rossetter. 
Washing machines 2908 -W- H. Horsley. 
vv atches, Ac - 2785 -T. B. Daft, K Axinann, and T. W. Willin. 
Washes, Ac 2842— A E. Fridlander. 
Waterproof coats and Jeggihgs r 2868— J. Reid. 
Weighing machines— 2773 J. Mackenzie. ,- 

Wmil, machinery for combing— 288 i W. Morris and J. Teal. 
Wool, Ac, machinery for cle mihg 2895 - W. Richardson; 
Yeast or barm, preparing— 2867— A. Heathorn. 

Inventions with Complbtb Specifications Ftlbo. 

Guns, cartridges, and projectiles 2944— E. H. C. Monckton. 
Land cultivators— 2^56- W R.Lake. 

Parlour or roller skates - 2917— W. P. Gregg. _,. a 

Pianofortes, Ac, pedals and damping apparatus for— 2923-^W. R. 

Lake 
Rail ways -2943— E. H. C. Monckton, ^ 

Warp ends, machinery for j dining— 2948— <J; H; W. Biggs. 

Patents Sealed. 



1184. E. T. Hughes. 
1193. J. Horsley. 
1199. A.V. Newton. 
1202. L. Goetz. 
1205. N.Wilson. 
1210. K-. S. Mackenzie. 
1216. W. F. Reynolds and 3. A. 
Mays. 



1238- G.White. 

1272. A. Jack. 

1377. D. Adarasdh. 

1521. F Walton. , .. .., 

2343. G.W. Murrajr and G. M. 

Gprrard. 
2366. A. B. ibbotsdh. 
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1219. P. R. Hodge. 

1220. E. O Catrin. 
1222. J. W. McCarter. 

1227. C. D. Abel. 

1228. C. M Marker. 
1234. J. Holding. 
1242. G. G. Tandy. 

1247. W. Palliser and T. English. 
1250. W. A. Lyttle. 
1254. J.Whittaker. 



1258. E. Tatham. 
1288. W. E. Newton. 
1314. T. Bostock. 
1327. R. Elsdon. 
J328. W. Spence. 
1344. W. B. Robins. 

1402. R. Fennelly. 

1407 . F. Leonardt and H. Hewitt. 
2544. B. Hunt. 



Patents on which thb Stamp Duty of £50 has bbbn paid*. 



2638. D Evans. 

2658. F. Meyer, W. Wainwright, 

jun., and T. P. Pascoe. 
2670. W. H. P. Gore. 

2659. G Lake, jun. 
2744. J. Watts. 



2714. O. L. Hopsdtt and H. F. 

Brooks:. , „ _ 

2672. J. Smith and J. j. Rowe. 
2679. J. Brb'nner. 
26*6. C. A. Girard. 
2710. E. B. Bigelow; 



Patents on which thb Stamp Dutt of £100 has bbbn Paid. 



2756. C. Thomas. 
2813. B. Lauth. 



I 2789. E. A. Cowper. 
2836. G. T. Bousneld 



